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5.0 Characteristics of the Conimunicat ion Network: What are the communication 
mechanisms within the diffusion system that encourage or discourage the 

diffusion of innovation? 

■. . • ' . ■ . ■ ' ' \- ■ 

My responses in this section will be rather brief. 

First, mediated communication (e.g., journal articles, pamphlets, 
notice^ etc.), basically create an awareness that something exists. The 
degree to which users or potential users follow up on the mediated communi- 
cation is hard to pin^down. As many well know, when receiving a communication 
from a potential user, the communication usually begins with "I heard that" 
or "somebody told me that" or something similar. It is very hard to 
pinpoint the source of the hearing or telling* 

Second, in terms of interpersonal communications, it probably depends on 
. particular school districts or particular situations as to what role 
particular persons would play in the diffusion of products and ideas. Let 
me suggest a category system. It might be desireable to have the seminar 
group or a sub-group try to fill in the categories or alter them. My 
categories would be 1) Biffusers: Those interested in distributing 
information about and/or selling the product.), 2) Reactors: Those who, 
sift, sort, and criticize information. (These individuals could either 
promote or stop diffusion.) 3) Helpers: Those people who see their position 
as providing links to the" improvement of a particular kind of program. 
4) Users: Those who are actively using the product or the idea with the 
intended client. (These individuals are in a position to provide reliable 
feedback to Diffusers, Reactors, and Helpers), 



5.0 CHA?ACTi;'?.I3IIC3 OF THE COr^KUNICATIOrJS f^ETWOJ?: :- WHAT ARE 
TKL :COHKUi^I CATION CHAiaSK 3 WITHIN Tlli< DIFFUSION SYSTEM 
' THAT OR DISCOUJ^AGii TiS BIFFU3ICK 0? INKOVATIOK?' . 

5*1 Mec3iated ConiTiiunicatioris. Role of journal articles, 
etc. Journals, films, books rnay be very effective in inforiuin^ 
the fevi.vjho keep on top of vrhat's c?oin?T on in the field, I 
doubt if most cujiiculu-n -guides' createrJ by school districts are 
v^^idely used, by teachers. - Atleast, . this is my e:v:pprience-. The 
■ gujries are i^tiportant for the "teachers vrho construct them as a 
learnin,^ experience in curriculum developiuent. They no coubt 
influence these teachers. Publishers notices are evidently used 
but my. publisher i:-is not too sure of their effect. The travelling 
salesT^an is more iinportant. - 

5*2 Interpersonal Communications, Importance of- various 
people. Cnce materials are usee in class, students are very 
important in the sense that if they like the materials, teachers 
like the-ii too. Teacher s like vrhat student like by and Ip.r're. 
3g,le3i!ien are important, particularly for ele::ientary adoptions, 
Probably all of these different types of people are iinportant 
in one v/ay or another. I should Tiontion one, :7hich I air., the • 
developers. They aid in diffusion directly by drumnini3 up busi- ■ 
ness directly throu-^th speech nakin;r and running; workshops. . As 
important, they are iniportant in their v;ritten communications 
with students and teachers — in the quality of the materials and 
.their relevance and usefulness. Diffusion must be taken into 
consideration in the vvritin^:, organization and design of the 
materials thenselves. 



"Characteristics of the ConiTiuni cations Netivork; l';hat are the conTDunicati on 
mechanisms within the diffusion system that encourage or discourage the 
diffusion of innovation?" , , 

Mediated communications seem to have an important, but limited, 
role in the diffusion of innovative ideas and products- Additionally, 
they can provide awareness which tend? to be responded to by 
individuals or districts who are high innovators. For most, it 
appears that such initial awareness Ts not enough of an impetus to 
lead to trial. In early and middle stages of diffusion it appears 
that interpersonal communication and direct personal support are 
necessary for trial for most individuals, This-^seems as true for 
a teacher attempting an idea that is innovative in the classroom as 
for a school district trying a larger scale innovation. Studies 
such as those done by the Center for the Advanced Study of Educational 
Administration at the University of Oregon indicate that networks 
or cadres of individuals need to be created in order that the kinds 
of norms I enumerated earlier may form to support the trial and 
maintenance of innovations, 

. ■ , • ( 

The importance of the communication between particular roles 



such as students-teachsrs or publishsrs-representatives v/ill vary 

^ . ^ ■■■ . , ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

depanding upon the innovation in question. In general, the principles 
suggested by Lippitt, Watson and VIestlsy in^ their book The Dynamics 
of Planned Change seem. to apply. The pi^obabil.ity of successful 
trial and maintenance of innovation sbcj'tis \general ly increased if 
those v/ho are to be affected by the innovation are iavolvad in 
•considering it, planning\for it, and carrying, it out. 

Research indicates other ways that inliovation can be accomplished 

We are concerned from a. value orientation that some of these v/ays, 

) I 'J ■ . . . 

while athie^ving a kind of success, may perpetuate undesired conditions 

For example, research indicates that it is important for top pov/er 

figures to support an innovation if it is to succeed, . Vlhile orders 

from the top down may achieve success in the introduction of an 

innovation they don't necessarily achieve success for implementation 

of that innovation if they generate resentment among those who are 

implementing or are affected by it in other ways. There can also 

be abortions at the other extrem.e. It seems to us that we sometim.es 

see authority figures attempting to_.be democratic in introducing and 

supporting innovations whereas in fact they are actually being 

laissez-faire. Persons in authority seem to need to be willing 

to commit themselves personally to the success or failure of the 

innovative effort rather than simply indicating to their subordinates 

that they are to go ahead and attemjlt to be innovative and then if 

it doesn't v/ork out stew in their own juice. 

There are many potential "linker'' roles that can facilitate 

the spread of innovations. Some variety in the v/ays that these 

roles are carried out is probably desirable. Vie doubt that there 



is any single right way to be an effactive publisher representative, 
college professor, or state department member. Again I refer to 
Havelock's notion of a linkage model for supporting diffusion in 
education. He suggests that both the user and resource system- 
need be familiar with each other's procedures if diffusion is 
to be maximally facili tativa. Put simply one might say people 
in these two roles need to understand and accept where each other 
are "coming from." The sequence of four-training packages-we - 
are developing with the overall title of Preparing Educational' 
Training Consultants deals with techniques for differential 
diagnosis of both the client system and one's self as a linker or ^ 
resource role as well as ideas of differential interventions depending 
on the nature of the client system and the consultant's relation -^i 
to that system. They consider such things as kind of problem . ■ 
solving in intervention efforts and differential role'taking 
by the resource person. For exam.ple, if people in a school district 
think of themselves in "stereotypic" terms the resource person will 
gain entry most easily if seen as an "expert." If people in the 
school district, on the other hand, see themselves in "opinionated" 
^terms, the resource person will gain entry best by being seen as 
similar in experience and orientation to members in <that school 
district rather than as an expert.. The form of an innovation needs 
to fit the orientation of a school district in these sorts of terms 
as well. We suspect that many innovation attempts fail because 
they are too sophisticated a form for the organizational maturity 
of a particular school district. Our materials go into such 
issues in more detail than this limited response allows. 



Characteristics of the Communications Network — What are the 

communication mechanisms within the diffusion system that encourage 

or discourage the diffusion of innovation? 

5.1 Mediated Communications 

5.1.1 roJe do journal articles, films, pamphlets, 

books, curriculum guides, publishers notices, etc. , play in 
the diffusion (both dissemination and implementation) of ^ 
innovative ideas and products? 

I don't know much about the realtive usefulness of the 
different types of media for disseminating new educational 
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prograras. However, in terms of content, I have always 
been turned off by brochures that give abstract accounts 
without examples (the abstractions are so ill-defined in 
education), or by films that show fleeting glimpses of stu- 
dent activities plus much talk about and by the curriculum 
developers. The more that is shown of the actual materials 
in print, or of students in classroom working with the cur- 
ciculum, the Better. While reading through national assess- 
ment brochures about the goals and operations of that pro- 
gram, I would have been much more enlightened by a few 
sample test items. Old Madison Project films showing- whole 
class periods, told me much more than a somewhat more recent 
film of the Comprehensive School Mathematics. Program (CSMP) 
project which shows a few short sequences of children's 
activities plus much of staff meetings , etc. 

With respect . to resource materiais^f or teachers, the 
U S M E S project was worried about the tendency of teachers 
to use a detailed activity description as a lesson plan. 
This would prevent student initiation of activities — a basic 
element of U S M E S units. On the other hand, a general 
description could be very misleading. The project has, con- 
sequently, adopted a multiple-log approach. In this way, pro- 
spective users see details of what actually happens while 
also becoming aware that different things happen every time. 
This seems to work, but evidence has not yet been accumulated 



on how necessary the multiple exposure is. 

.2 Interpersonal Conununications — What roles do the following 
persons play in the diffusion of innovative products and ideas? 
Students. . .teachers. . .publishers representatives (textbook 
salesmen. . .parents and other community members. . .developers 
of materials and authors of products. . .subject matter super- 
visors and department chairmen. . .college methods teachers. . . 
state department and intermediate personnel. .. specially- 
trained personnel. . .leadership in professional associations 
(professional meetings)? 

Students seem to have very little opportunity to play 
a direct role in diffusion. However, they do play an im- \ 
portant indirect role in making parents aware of particular 
school activities which interest them greatly. 

When high school electives are clear about the curricu- 
lum materials being offered them, the students must have an 
influence through voluntary enrollment. But this takes 
place only after adoption. At the recent conference at Estes 
Park, Colorado, on "Secondary School Learning through Investi- 
gation and Action on Real Problems", the presence of four 
adolescents who had recently graduated high school had an 
important influence. This model could well be followed in 
the initial f ortnulation of programs. Do schools put students 
on curriculum committeies? 
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When ivjvolved, the teachers play a most effective role 
in the dissemination of innovative curricula. They can con- 
vince administrators of the efficiency of the program, 
while^removing douBts about teacher acceptance. Experienced * 
V teachers are the best teackeirs-lDf other teachers^ However, 
it has been notei that teachers, like other people, are not 
apt to be enthusiastic unless they play a role in develop-, 
ment. Those programs which are developed (not jusft field- 
tested) in many classrooms are most likely to have effective 
dissemination, through teacher interest (as well as a more 
soundly developed product). 

Everybody seems to think that textbook salesmen are the 
key to widespread adoption. Is this because it is the easiest 
way out for many curriculum committees? 

Parents and community members, like students, are usually 
only given a role after adoption.. Then they may be very in- 
fluential, especially in throwing outran innovation. Innova- 
tion could benefit from more early parent participation. 

V. Developers of materials and authors of products are now 
impor^tant in general publicity and in developing national 
awareness of new curricula (through professional meetings and 
journals). However, the role they could play in helping 
schools or districts to decide on when and how to adopt has 
been largely abrogated by the publishers' sale^en. One 
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envisage the developers meeting regularly with the leadership! 
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of professional associations, state and educational personnel, 
and with local*~*administrators. The Adwinis'trators Confer- 
ence of the U S M E S Project is looking into these possi- 
bilities. 

College methods and content teachers have been very 
influential as initiators and developers of new materials. 
They have also done much to revise teacher education to 
provide a bi.asis for innovative curricula. My own view is 
that their dissemination role is much more effective when 
they provide courses that combine methods and content. Then .; 
the student teacher learns the content in the form needed and 
gets a clear view of . the effect of the new approaches. 

The specially^trained personnel listed would seem to 
be essential if some of the teacher-education is to take ^ 
place through workshop-type experience outside of the college- 
course context (see 5.3). I would like to learn more about 
the relative effectiveness of the different types of special 
personnel training and modes of operation. 

.Other ., • 

New teaching modes are very difficult to acquire through 
the media only. Discussion and practice would seiem to be 
essential. This can take place, in laboratory and intern-based 
college programs* However, when a school or district wants 
to adopt a new program, the necessary college courses may not 
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be available. Then, a short intensive workshop can be ef- 
fective and, when there are enough teachers involved, 
cost-*effective also. The availability of resource personnel 
to staff these workshops is the key to these programs • 
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S.ll I have found that films are a very effective way of bringing new 
ideas to the attention of school personnel. In England, many films about 
their new mathematics programs were made and shown at teachers* meetings, 
on public TV and in the schools. The English also prepared excellent 
pamphlets which were widely distributed, to explain the new programs in 
very attractive ways. 

5.3 The most effective means that I observed for the dissemination 
of the new mathvmatics program in England was the short teachers* workshops 
held fcn the different parts of the country at regular intervals. Very 
skillful people presented the new ideas in ways that involved the teachers 
in the learning process through various activities related to their cla&s« 
room teaching* The Teachers* Centers were another means of spreading new 
ideas and helping teachers implement the new prr^grams. In any event, 
the films, books t workshops, etc., must sometaow the teacher to under- 
stand the philosophy and rationale of the new program and to see that the : _/ 
students will be better off soing through the new materials* 



5.0" CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CQIMJNI CATIONS I^TVJQRK : WikT ARE THE CO^MINI CATION 
MECHANISIvIS WITHIN THE DIFFUSION SYSTEM THAT ENCOURAGE OR DISCOURAGE THE 
DIFFUSION OF INNOVATION? 

5>1 Mediated Communications . - 

... 5«11 What role do journal articles, films, pamphlets, books, curriculm 
guid.es, publishers notices, etc., play in the diffusion (both 
dissemination and implementation) of innovative ideas and products? 

Adequate diffusion requires the use of a wide variety of channels. While 
it is important for developers to publish articles, pamphlets,, newsletters and 
reviews relating to their work, these are not especially direct avenues to 
the users. Only a small minority of teachers follow the intellectual currents 
vithin a discipline through j'ournal articles, book reviews, books, and 
pamphlets. Nevertheless, the developer has an obligation and a- need to 
communicate to opinion leaders, the individuals who are trend setters within 
an. intellectual discipline and are authors and readers of Journal articles, 
books, and pamphlets. 

Thus, one of the ways a developer seeks to diffuse his product i's to " 

initiate intellectual discussion on the ideas represented by his product. 

For example, it was important for Donald Oliver to write articles, books, 

etc., relating to the jurisprudential approach in order to attract interest 

among the people who do reach teachers through pre-service and in-service 
i - . ■ • 

education programs, conferences, etc. A nmber of people are unofficial 

disseminators of ideas. They are tuned in to what is fresh and interesting 

and pass these ideas on in a variety of ways. (In the study of public 

communication and influence this has been called a "two-step flow" .of 

communication.) 
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The developer needs to use books, pamphlets, journal articles, etc. 
as a way of building credibility for his work. The developer, who gives all of 
his time to publishing products to be consumed by students may find himself 
judged as merely, interested in making money, as not being "tinily professional." 
The credibility of the developer among his peers and among leaders in education 
within his subject area is enhanced if he writes papers and books of a more 
scholarly nature. Moreover, he should carefully evaluate the results of his . 
innovations and publish his findings. as honestly and as fully as he can. 

Jan Tucker identified a discrepancy between teacher educators and 
developers regarding who should be responsible for leading the reform in 
social studies education. This discrepancy seems to result in part from 
mis\mderstandings about roles, distrust of intentions, and petty jealousies. 
The developers can help reduce these differences if they show that they are 
achieving high, standards as specialists in the subject field by writing for 
their peers. Indirectly this aids the diffusion process as it wins the support 
of opinion leaders within the subject field and leads them to recommend the 
innovation idea or product. 

^.2. Interpersonal Communications . 

5«21 What roles do the following persons play in the diffusion of. 
innovative products and ideas? 

■: ; ' • . ■ ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ . .. V. 

f — This could become a very long answer if one were to attempt generalizations 
about each of the positions specified in the question. Nevertheless, much of 
the answer remains speculative in any event. Therefore, I have selected only 
a f ew tliat I think deserve special attention i 
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In ray opinion, publisher representati;v:es have been overlooked as a major 
dissemination agent in education. Some at this conference will have heard me " 
comment on this theme before. We know very little about the processes used by 
textbook salesmen in influencing decisions by teachers and school administrators. 
We know very little about procedures they use to win state adoptions. We 
need well- documented case studies regarding procedures and methods used by. 
. textbook companies. . The little experience I have had in studying their 
activities convinces me that the -role of textbook' salesman is quite analogous 
to the role of pharrriaceutical salesman in medicine. For many teachers, 
salesmen are a primary source of information about what is occurring in social 
studies. Many teachers develop very close relationships with salesmen, and 
they bxay products from a particular salesman because of faith in the company . 
or in. that salesman rather than througja any kind of comparative assessment 
of the relative merits of the products available to them. In some states, 
salesmen succeed on the basis of the service they provide their clients. 
In a great many cases, teachers are more familiar with a particular salesman 
and rely more upon him for advice than they do representatives from nearby 
colleges and universities. Some textbook firms employ professionals who 
provide in-service training programs relating to the products they are marketing. 
I suspect that in some states, more teachers are engaged in in-service 
programs through textbook firais than they are in in-service programs' sponsored 
by the state colleges and universities. We can- only speculate about the 
effect textbook companies have on the movement of ideas in education, but 
I am certain that it is much larger than any of us realize. This topic is 
begging to be investigated. .f 
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Subo'ect matter supervisors and department chairmen are important 
condiiits fbr^ information about innovations within subject matter fields. 
The proportion of supervisors and departmental chairmen -who belong to the 
National Council for the Social Studies is much greater than the proportion 
of classroom teachers who are members. While there are. weak supervisors " 
and weak department chairmen, the fact is that the role expectations lead 

■ ( ' 

these people to be attentive to new developments in their subject fields. 
I have somewhat mixed feelings about the role played by college methods 
teachers. In the first place, the role is different in different kinds of 
institutions. In large state universities, people are employed to teach 
methods full time \d.thin a particular subject field. They also direct 
doctoral students ^^dthin that subject area. These people are often the 
major opinion leaders within the subject field. They attempt to stay 
abreast of leading ideas and are usually aware of the work of developers. 
Often they become ! important allies for developers. In some cases, when 
a college methods teacher has adopted a position that is contrary to the 
ideas promoted by the developer, he can lead the oppostion to the developer's 
program. These people write articles, books, and reviews that touch upon 
the developer's work. Therefore, it is important to tap this group as much 
as possible for the diffusion task. 

There are other people who teach methods courses. In many smaller 
colleges, no particular individual is assigned the task of teaching the 
methods courses within a subject area as a full-time responsibility. Therefore, 



one can expect to find a history professor or a political science professor 
who occasionally is asked to teach a special course for teachers. These 
individuals are often as out of touch with new developments within a subject 
field as are many classroom teachers. Indeed, they are usually more out of 
touch than social studies supervisors and department chairmen. Often, they 
axe not readers of the journals and books within the subject area,, making it 
very difficult. to reach this population. 

In some colleges and universities, a general methods course is taught 
by a professor in the department of education. This course is taken by 
all students who are preparing to teach regardless of their subject fields-. 
The instructor may know much about teaching, but he frequently knows little 
about the leading ideas within specific subject fields and_ has little time 
within his course to devote to ideas within specific subject areas. While 
these people may be receptive to new ideas if they can be reached, it is a 
difficult group to contact and influence. 

State department personnel who are specialists in the subject field 
are invaluable allies. Without exception, I have found state department 
social studies supervisors eager to be informed about new ideas and willing 
to be helpful in. promoting new programs within their states. In state 
adoption states, these individuals play important roles in defining the 
criteria that- will be used in selecting textbooks for adoption. Therefore, 
it is important to inform this group about new developments within the field 
of social studies. 

Education sorely needs additional typets of diffusion and dissemination 
agents. At Indiana Ifeiversity, Gerald Marker has been responsible for the' 
training of people designated as "field agents." These people were selected 
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from school systems within a 300-mile radius of Bloomington. and were given 
one year of, special training at Indiana University. Later, they returned 
to their school systems to assume new roles that gave them authority and 
responsibility to act as change agents, within their subject fields, both 
-within their schools ejiid within surrounding school systems. Other experiments 
are underway to shape and develop field ^gent or change agent roles. Hope- 
fully, in the years ahead, much more work of this kind will be done. 
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5.0 CKARACTSRinTICS OF THE CO'v:L::;iCA'riO!vS i-jKTVjQRK ; WH.?iT ARE THE 

cor4.MUNiG\Tioi; Mr,ci:;-.;ji5MS. 'witkin the DiFi-bsioM system that ei^courage 
OR discourage the diffusion of innovation? 
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5.1 Mediated Con>rnunicatioris 

•5.11 VJhat role do journal articles, filns, pamphlets, books, 
curriculum guides , publj.shers notices, etc., play in the 
diffusion (both dissemination and implementation) of 
innovative ideas and products? 

Certainly, the public meedia can strongly assist the 

process of curriculum innovation. Vfnile publishers tell 

• me that advertising is of relatively low value in the 

educational marketplace, certainly articles in popular 
and prestigious journals do. make curriculum opinion makers 
and decision makers aware of the existence of innovations; . 
and this can create a general climate of receptivity 
within the professional education comar.unity. Of more 
^ central importance, hov:ever, is the~need for staff 
'development. Here curriculum materials , such- as f ilms r 
books, guides,, etc., can be tremendously supportive of a 
large-scale training effort. ■ They do not replace , however , ■ 

' * interpersonal comir.unicati.on. 

5.2 Interpersonal Comraunications 

• 5.21 Vihat roles do the follov::.ng persons play in the diffusion 
of innovative products and ideas? ■ 

Students: Very little role except when their reactions are 
recorded on film, newspaper articles, classroom corres- 
pondence, etc. Potentially, they are a very strong fv.rce 
. for innovation, but there are fev; mechanisms for m.obilizing 
their participation. 
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. ^achers: Teachers are probably the most effective 
/disseminators of innovative products, as they have very 
high credibility with other teachers if they are experienced 
users. Unfortunately f hov/ever^ it is almost impossible to 
drav/ ::eachers into the process of diffusion on any exten- 
sive basis. Any mechanisni that could be devised for 
increasing the participation of teachers in the diffusion' 
of innovation would' b'e very desirable , in my view. 
Teacher-to-teacher networks are desperately needed. 

Publisher' Representatives: These are the principal 
diffusion agents within the country, and they are very 
'successful in getting standard products in the* marketplace • 
They are often confused or threatened by innovative 
products, as they involve costly and time-consuming presen- 
tations. I vjould^ay 'that publisher representatives, by 

and large', represent a barrier to the diffusion of 

o " * 

innova tion . ^■ 

a. •& • " . 

O . . ■ - - 

.''Parents and Other Community Members: Potentially, 
•parents and other community members, could be a strong f<5rce 

behind innovation, but they are not at the present time, 

> ■ 

If anything, growing parent involvement with the srhooljs is 
forcing administrators to adopt a cautious and conservative 
stand towards curriculum innovation. Only a strong effort 
on tlie part of schools, tl-.e users, and developers to 
cultivate ^che participatic^n of coamunity memiDers in the 
innovative process can overcome this basic problem. 
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Developers of materials are soir.etirles very good at inform- 
ing the profession generally about the existence of 
producjs. They are not^ however, very good at solving tlie 
hard problems of getting school systems to adopt and pay for 
innovative products. 

Subject matter supervisors and department chairmen: 
These people very often play a key role in curriculum 
innovation. An enlightened supervisor' or departjnent 
chairman can carry a great deal of v;eight with the school 
board, Many of tliese people are highly motivated to^^ards 
innovation. 

College methods teachers: This group tends to associate 
itself closely v;it]'i innovation and often appears to adopt, a 
strong- supporting stand for new curriculum materials. Their 
record in getting the materials effectively used on a large 
scale v/ithin the. schools is much less impressive than their 
rhetoric. By and large, college methods teachers are 
interested mainly in their college work and do not want to 
"dirty their hands" v;ith the tough problems of getting new 
programs installed v;ithiit the schools. 

State Dei:>artment and intermediate persoiinel: In my 
experience, State Departr\ent personnel have either been 
ineffective or extremely conservative about the adoption* 
of innovation. There are exceptions to this, o'f course, 
(North Carolina is a notable one) , but very often Stat 3 



Department personnel are simply not acquainted witli new 
products and ideas. This v;ill undoubtedly change v;ith the 
trend towards regionalization, as fresh people begin to 
occupy those dusty offices, 

Specially-Strained personnel: Many of these people 
have turned out to be extrenely erfective innovators. 
Their strength lies in the fact that -substantial sums 
have been invested in providing thom with in-depth exposure 
to innovative programs, and they are often able to speak 
with great persuasiveness and credibility to 'school 
administrative personnel, , Providing training of this kind 
is very expensive/ but it seems to have paid off well with 
respect to the adoption of innovation. 

Leadership in professional associations: Communica- 
tion of this kind has been only moderately effective, 
Develoi:)ers need a "pipeline" for information about new 
programs, and the professional associations are appropriate 
candidates for this role. Unfortunately, however, they 
have been only moderately effective in. establishing a 
communications network, and annual meetings and conferences 
seem to be so overloaded with diverse topics of discussion 
that it is often impossible to reach people in large numbers 
at these meetings. In recent years organisations like NASSP 
ASCD, and NCSS have becoire increasingly interested in 
curriculum innovation, but new mechanisms are; needed to 
translate that enthusiasrr into .effective, support for the 
implementation of new programs. ; 
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5.0 ■ CHAKACTraiSTTCS OF TllK COMMUNICATIONS METlvOUK: UHAT ARK TilK COMMUNICATION 

MJ'XHANISNS WITIITK Tllii: L)JFFUSTIO?v SYSTJvH TiiAT KNGOUilAGE OR DISCOURACJi Till' 
DJTFUSTION OF INNOVATION? - ' 

5.1 The iitorature of research in t:ha spread of Innovation in fiol.ds ocher 
than educaliion indicates that dlfussion dopencls more on professional and 
inforiTial contacts (for cxainplc, phyr.icians nicctlnG with other physicians) 

than upon coipmercial and formal channels of coiiiniunication , In ccUieation ..' 
there is evidence to su[s^cst that "outsiders" actually hinder adoption of 
innovation. The niost important function of media conununic'ai: ion is to ir.a];,c 
educators aware of the existance of nov: products; other* JDcans arc jnore 
effective. in stimulatii^c actual adoption. 

5»2 The diffusion of curriculum innovation involves a cdinplo: c.alaxy 
. of roles and relationships/ One simplifierl oxa:nple of such interaction can 
be outlined for the difussion of episodes by the Sociolo{:',ical Kesourco^s 
for the Social Studies project. Students pr^t)vido.d feedback and susf,e'stions / '--^i 

. for imprqvenent at two staples .in the episode developriient process; durin^^ 
local trials of pilot materials by the teacher n^embers of the uritin^^ teams 
and durinp,. national trials of the experimental units by Sl^SS headquarters ' 
personnel. Teachers served as co-authors and conducted trials of the 
episodes in classrooTns around tliC country, Publ.ishors roprcsentat j ves . ■ * • 

constitute the sustaininc force for diffusion of the episodes. The role 
played b}' pa.ronts and other coratnunj.ty members in diffusion of the SRSS . 
materials is not known to this author but it can be assumed that there has 
been some input. The SRSS staff plnyed a large role in stimulating the 
diffusion of the project materials; as developers the staff initiated a 
wide variety of contacts and media to communicate about the episodes. : ^ 
0~ ibjoct matter supervisors and department chairm on/ at least in tlie trial , ' ■ 



.schools, ' frniilitfvtod rnueh of the work of conduct-.ln^ classroom tnsts of the 
tiriRl jr^atorials. Collorn 7.i^ ei:bor]s toacl'jors v?err-'. a princv source for projoct 
devGlopf^rrs V.o contact to orir,inatic proposals for insorv3.cc teacher criiication 
institutes and v.'orkshops; a fcv; helped the SRSS staff coorrlinate episode 
trials in the areas aroimd their universities. State D cpart-.m ent a nd 
• in t eriued i ^ .t e per .^onne l had little direct contact: .v7it}i. the SRSS.diffusion 
effort but often played an indirect role in their communications v;ith 
state and rcf^^onal educators about innovative curriculum products. S pecially ^ 
trained personnel had a Icirse role in the di.f fusion of the SRSS episodes. 
Trainees of N3F suimnor, part-tiine inservice, and academic y'ear institutes; 
resource personnel workshops;' suji'i^er adininist?rators' conferences; and the 
di??ectors of all of these orcanixations all contributed to— th^e broadcast 
of the. SRSS inessa.f'^e. Their v?orK has been furtlior stimulated . by t}ie efforts 
of specialised af^encies like the Indiana University Diffusion Project and 
Field Agent l^o[^r am and the Social Science Education Consortium,' Benifits 
to the SRSS diffusion procram caiTie also from l eadership in professional 
■ orr>an izn,tions ^ primarily the National Council for the Social Studios, SRSS 
staff personnel were active in the-^NCSS and conducted yearly sessions at 
the annual meet In ES, In addition SRSS staff members made presentations at 
the other major educational organizations including the American Ivducational 
Research Association, The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
the National Association of Secondary School Principals, and many state and 
local level social studies organizations. 
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5.0 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUN ICATION S NETWORK : 

5.1 MEDIATED COMMUNICATIONS 

5.11 WHAT ROLE DO JOURNAL ARTICLES, FILMS, PAMPHLETS 

BOOKS, CURRICULUM GUIDES, PUBLISHERS NOTICES, ETC., 
PLAY IN THE DIFFUSION (BOTH DISSEMINATION AND 
IMPLEMENTATION ) OF INNOVATIVE IDEAS AND PRODUCTS? 

(a) Articles , films, books, etc., are effective 
means for curriculum diffusion but only with those teachers who 
read or review them. Unless a teacher has access to these- mater ials 
or unless a supervisor encourages teachers to review these media, it 

is unlikely that ideas will be dif fused . Therefore , it appears to , 

me to jbe imperative that schools^ instructional staff be encouraged 

to join all professional associations and attend all possible meetings 
and conferences that time and budget allow. In our own local area, 
one district (high school di strict _ 2 1 4 ) provides $75.00 per year to 
a teacher to join professional associations and buy professional 
materials. At any meeting, it is obvious that these teachers are 
more interested and aware than teachers from schools where this 
practice is not followed. Even at Lake Park, which I consider an 
innovative high school, I have had difficulty in persuading some 
members of my department to join NCSS and other professional 
associations. 

(b) Publi sher notices are general ly worthless 
as far as encouragement of teachers to try new products. If 
publishers were to send a "spy" to stand by teachers' mailboxes . 
for any lengthof time they would soon realize that advertising • 
material is immediately tossed to the nearest waste basket. At 
the very most, a department chai rman might save the material to be 

ERIC 

ised later on* Publishers would be far more served by sponsoring 
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half-day conferences and/or luncheons and dinners in which these 

materials would be discussed and displayed. The- total cost would 

probably not exceed .what must be a' tremendous financial burden as 

far as mailing. In my own school, teachers that have not been at 

Lake Park for six or eighth years still continue to receive four 

and five letters a day from various publ ishers . 

5.2 INTERPERSONAL COMMUNICATIONS 

5.21 WHAT ROLES DO THE FOLLOWING PERSONS ■ PLAY IN THE 
DIFFUSION OF INNOVATIVE PRODUCTS AND IDEAS? 

STUDENTS, TEACHERS, PUBLISHER REPRESENTATIVES' 
(TEXTBOOK SALESMEN), PARENTS AND OTHER COMMUNITY 
MEMBERS, DEVELOPERS OF MATERIALS AND AUTHORS OF 
PRODUCTS , SUBJECT MATTER SUPERVISORS AND DEPARTMENT 
CHAIRMAN, COLLEGE METHODS TEACHERS, STATE- DEPARTMENT 
AND INTERMEDIATE PERSONNEL , SPECIALLY^TRA IN ED 
PERSONNELS-INCLUDING TEACHER CENTER REPRESENTATIVES ' 
(TEXAS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ) ; RESOURCE PERSONNEL 
WORKSHOP TRAINEES (SUPPORTED BY THE NSF); SUMMER 
ADMINISTRATORS' CONFERENCES (NSF); SUMMER INSTITUTE 
DIRECTORS (USOE AND NSF SUPPORTED) ,\ SPECIAL FIELD 
AGENT TRAINEES (INDIANA UNIVERSITYDIFFUSIONPROJECf); 
ETC., LEADERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
(PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS) ■ 

Students are signi ficant in the diffusion process 
if one group is being exposed to a set of curriculum materials and 
another group is not. This frequently occurs when a teacher returns 
from a summer institute and implements a set of curriculum materials 
in his classroom . Before long other s tudents are requesting that 
their teachers also use them. However , unless a si tuation similar 
to this occurs the students probably have little if any role to play 
in the diffusion process. By the'same context, teachers are frequently 
influenced by other teachers on their_staff, but only if they are not 
"pushy" about their new ideas. The best service a teacher can be is to 
Q ^.each his classes in such a way that it becomes apparent to all 

ERIC 

m^Bimroncerned that he is enjoying more success than a teacher who is not 
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using the ideas or materials. .Publisher representatives and textbook 
salesmen are important , but some times - simply do not have tne expertise 
or the knowledge to effectively communicate the goals and descriptive 
characteristics they are trying to sell. In my own area , Harcourt 
and Ginn have outstanding publisher representatives. They are able to 
explain the rationale activities and other important information to 
departmertt chairman and/or teachers. How.ever , others are so poorly 
informed that they may do more harm than good in trying to, diffuse 
materials^ Parents and other community members can be involved only 
so far as their knowledge is concerned. I have given several talks 
to' PTAs^^^ other community groups about the new- "social studies." This 
has resulted in some encouragement on the part of community members 
to ask their school administration to review some of the materials I 
described or dis played . However , I would not think their impact would 
be very large. The developers and authors of curriculum materials are 
probably as important as supervisors and department chairman. These 
two groups, I feel, as the most significant in the diffusion of 
educational innovation, whether it be in the form of 'materials or 
new ideas and techniques. If -curriculum developers effectively use the 
techniques described in 2.0 they can be extremely significant in the 
diffusion process. Authors , if they are given a budget and are willing 
to speak, to teachers, can also be effective. Subject matter supervisor s 
and department chairman are probably the most important group in the • 
diffusion process. Although teacheJ!::s criticize their efforts as auto- 
cratic, supervisors or chairman that have been most successful are 

i • ■ 

those teachers on their' staff that are interested in new techniques 
and/or new materials . Sending teachers to other schools or to 
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conferences can be extremely effective in encouraging them to explore 
hew strategii^s and materials . Conversely a supervisor and/or 
department chairman can stifle or inhibit the di f fu sion process in 
countless ways: by the .skillful use of red tape, by negative appraisals 
and by out and out refusal to purchase materials , Diffusion then can 
be rejected. In my visits and consultative work with other schools , 
1 felt that the two most s ignif icant barriers to diffusion were either 
a teaching staff that resisted efforts of a supervisor or chai rman 
or the supervisor or chairman restricting the enthusiasm and open- 
mindedness of his staff. College methods teachers are, with a few 
notable exceptions , absolutely useless as far as the di f fusion process 
is concerned • So few of them are knowl edgeable about new developments 
in either instructional strategies or instructional materials they 
simply can not be effective. State Department personnel are 
effective in some states such as Minnesota and innefective in others 
such as Illinois. The primary reason for this is that some states 
have subject matter specia'lists that are selected because of their 
expertise and ability to work with teacher s . Others are simply political 
patronage jobs and are generally unskilled in the use of human dynamics 
and unknowledgeable in the realm of curriculum innovations. Pro- 
fessional associations are important to those teachers who are./'~" 
members, as I described in 5.11. I think it is this area that offers 
the most opportunity for curriculum diffusion. If we can encourage 
more classroom teachers to join and take part in pr'o'fessional 
associations I think we will go a long way toward the encouragement 
of curriculum innovation. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMMUNICATIONS NETWOR K: WHAT 
ARE THE COMMUNICATION MECHANISMS WITHIN THE DIFFUSION 
SYSTEM THAT ENCOURAGE OR DISCOURAGE THE DIFFUSION OF 
INNOVATION? . 

5.1 Mediated Communications 
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5.11 What role do journal articles, films , pamphlets, books, 
curriculum guides, publishers notices, etc. , play in the 
diffusion (both dissemination and implementation) of 
innovative ideas and products ? t 

' \ Considerable, since these printed and other visual materiab 

can be mass distributed easily. Some of these, such as 

■ • ... \ 
f ilms and teachers' curriculum guides are usually critical 

to the actual use of the product in schools. Also^ these 

materials are used extensively by sub-impleraentors who 

were not a part of the development team. 

5. 2 Interpersonal Communications 

5.21 What roles do the following persons play m the diffusion 
of innovative products and ideas: 

Students : Little at present. A neglected resoui^ce used 
only as the subjects for participation in dissemination 
films currently. 
• Teachers : Major if the plan for diffusion is carefully 
designed since they can provide evidence on what actually 
happens when using the product. 

Publisher representatives: Major if necessary training 
is provided and interest is maintained. They directly 
carry, the product to the local schools and service the 
customer. ■ r- ■ 
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Pareiits, etc. : -Miinmal. Can spread product in school 
system or limited geographic area by word of mouth. 
Developers and authors : See question 1. 0. 
Subject matter supervisors : Cail give leadership if available 
Can be valuable for carrying out continuing in-service . 
training if needed. 

College methods teachers : Esi^e cially at the elementary 
level they can have a most significant effect by keepijig 
pre- and in-service teachers informed of developments 
in the field so they understand the reference frames in 
which specific innovations exist. All too often this mdividual 
is not well informed about imioya.tion in his area. 
State Departmait pei\sonn el: Can help m dissemiJiating 
Information, maldng known mnovative options available 
and can help in area of state adoption iE applicable. 

Specially trained persomiel : Any significant imiovation will 
require teacher and school district staff training and assist- 
ance during the period of adoption before the innovation 
becomes an integral pa^rt of tlie scliool operation. If tlie 
Innovation is to become internalized, then continuous up- 
grading of program and staff is necessary. For, these 
reaso]is, it is absolutely essential tliat specially trained 
persomiel be developed who can tal^e leadership on the local 



and regional I'evel m impleraeiiting- the new product. The ' 
development team's major dissemination concern should 
be the desijn and evolvement of this ne twork of specially 
trained personnel. 
Other • 

The professional literature could be a valuable aid in the diffusion 
process. The problem, especially at the elementary school level, 
is tlie fact that there seem to be an infinite number of journals, 
none of vh ich is i-ead by a large percai tage of the users. There- 
fore, it is most difficult to communicate ill this way. 



Characteristics of the ConiTnunications Netv/ork : V/hat are the communication 
mechanisms v/ithin the diffusion system that encourage or discourage the 
diffusion of innovation? 

The role of mediated and interpersonal com.munication networks in the 

\- 

diffusion process is certainly important, but many teachers and other citizens 
seem to delight in the shadow of non-communication. Perhaps, they believe 
that to be lucid is to be found out. In all seriousness, hov/ever, I would - 
argue that the mechanisms of communication are only part of the answer to 
diffusion. For example, many parents are unsympathetic to schools, not because 
schools are not ^'keeping up," but because the schools are changing too rapidly. 
Parents, cannot even recognize "the school" as the place they remember. Many 
educators find an escape from the pressure of change and from the pressure. to 
change by. nurturing these .parental sentiments. - 

Some educators, who do argue for change, base their argument on the 
premise that V7e must justify education extrinsically and this vdll, in turn, 
elicit support from reluctant clients. Thus, to such educators., communication 
networks are used to spread the v;ord ilhat "education is good for something." 
Citizenship, a job, a happy married life, better mental health, are examples 
of the messages coming out of the educational com.munity that posit reasons 
for V7hy we should run schools. Noble |reasons all— -but intellectually weak 
and dangerously misleading, at least to this observer. 

The role of communication networks must address ,. then, first of all the 
nature and rationale of the educational' enterprise. Second, the network must 
place much more emphasis upon the community outside 'of the educational * 
establishment. It is becoming more clear, for example, that in those schools 
where school board members and parents are actively involved, innovation takes 
place. There is need for adult education—not basket weaving nor organic 
gardening, but education dealing with social ^change, social order, political 
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activisTT; and the social system called school in' all its complexities. Only 
vjith broad base support can allocations be made for future concerns — ^that 
is, a real research and development component of- education that acts not in 
terms of \7hat the market "will accept, but in terms of v?hat is right, both 
intellectually and humanistically, 

Per^haps the most useful thing to keep in mind relative to a vital communication 
network is the ability to fit into ungoing and culturally^-accepted modes. For. 
example, to reach students you might have to use the local "pop^* FM radio station. 
The early Christians understood this v;ell when they agreed to have a celebration • 
of the birth of Christ coincide with celebrations already going on. 

One last point should be made relative to' communication networks, and 
that is that they represent and present a system whose total impact is greater" 
than the sum of its parts if and only if all parts are orchestrated. For 
example, it may be that the best way for schools in a particular state to 
address the implications of the 25th Amendment (to the Federal Constitution) 
for their social studies curriculum might be to organize meetings across the 
state basing such meetings on already established athletic conferences* There 
are some interesting advantages to this organization, not the least is travel 
time among schools and similarity of school size. Strength can be added to 
this organizational scheme by involving other people in media, e.g., the 
NCSS (its publications and organizational ability)., ERIC, SSEC, ■ universities, 
state departments of education, legislators, parents, students, etc. In this 
way, a network can be built that is on the one hand in touch v/ith a national 
community and on the other hand uniquely regional. But it is, above all, a 
network or system and that fcct is the key to effective diffusion. 
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5,0 IvThat are the communication mechanisms within the diffusion system that 
encourage or discourage the diffusion of innovation? 

Probably research and scientific journals have the least effect on diffusion 
of our product, although they have produced inquiries which led to other oppor- 
tunties to publicize "our work, V7e have found that publishers ^ notices and 
other sales efforts by publisliers of basal series with a tutorial component 
probably have .the greatest effect of all the mediated conmiuni cations named in ' 
the questionnaire. Also V7e have found that interpersonal communications have 
mbre positive- effects than do. mediated communications. 

Among sources of interpersonal conmiuni cat ions , we have found that the sources 
of greatest effect are preseiitations by our staff (i.e. developers and authors), 
presentations and informal communications by State Department and intermediate 
personnel, exchange of information among users of our product and their colleagues 
and communications among publishers' representatives and school personnel* 
Students play little or no role in dissemination and implementation of our pro- 
duct. " -In coninuinities where there is a parents ' advisory group and/or other 
parents' groups, these groups often play an important role in implementation of 
our product. We often recruit both paid and volunteer tutors through these groups. 

The support of classroom teachers is important to successful implementation 
of our product but their role in dissemination usually has been rather small. 
College methods teachers have actually inhibited diffusion of our product. 
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5.0 Characteristics of the cominunicaticn netvjork: V5hat are tlie cor:ri;Tjnicatioa 
raechnnisviis v;ithin the diffusion system that encourage or diacourago the 
diffusion of innovation? " 

5.1 Mediated comniunicaf ions 

I believe that some people attend to ir.ediated coi?iriunications ; most school 
people, however, are more interested in talking to someone \?ho has used a parti- 
cular new product than in reading about the product, 

5.2 Interpersonal comnmnication 

. Almost anyone can be an effective diffuser, provided he is persuasive and 
has credibility. Since I have already spoken of the role of advocacy in dif- 
fusion, I vn*. 11. focus on credibility. Credibility means that the diffusing 
agent is viewed as someone who "knov/s vhat he is talking about." For an . 
academically oriented tcaclierj a history professor probably v;ill have greater 
credibility than does an education professor. Siniilarly, the s oc icifestucl i e s 
consultants in a geographical area may give special attention to th^e views of 
one of their membership, the one vho is perceived as being "on top of things.'^ 
Credibility, therefore, is not defined in terms of particular traits- --^her 
credibility is in the eye of the beholder. . 

Obviously, an interpersonal comraunication from someone who is not only 
persuas3-ve and credible but also powerful is more potent than an interpersonal 
communication from someone lacks pover. But pov;er "has its limitations, one 
can compel adoption but it is most .difficult to force implementation. Ind*eed, 
sabotage, unconscious as veil as conscious , can be used to resist "forced" 
adoption. 
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' 5 • CHAPu\CTERISTICS OF THE COM^IUNI CATIONS l^ETOORK ; WMT ARE THE CO>MUNICATION 
MECMNISHS VJITHIlN TlIE J31FFUS ION SYSTEM TmH DISCOURAGE OR ENCOURi\GE TtiE 
' . MECHANISM OF COMMUNICATION? 

It \Jould be difficult to determine how important the role is of journal articles, 
film-strips^ phamphelts, curriculum, guides^ books, published notices, etc.. in the 
diffusion of innovative ideas and projects because they are available on such a 
massive scale. When one is able to indicate that he has had success with'a partic- 
ular kind of curriculum development or idea and shares it iii an appropriate manner 
through proper chanriiels he certainly affects the decisions of other people interested 
in the same thing. On the other hand it is ver}'- seldom that one who has had a 
terrific failure with an ^^innovative" project will ever publish and tell the. world 
about his despair. One usually only talks about his successes mediated communications 
tend to perpetuate successful projects and to not publicize the failures. Success 
.probably breeds success. 

As one of the centers for reviewing teaching materials in the United States, we 
I have been interested in what effect reviews have-on implementation of products in the 
■ educational business and more particularly the field of science teaching, A recent 
: dissertation done by one of our doctoral students indicates that there are certain 
; groups that frequently use journal information, for instance, on making decisions 
] on purchases. One such major group are school librarians who do friake major outlays 
I in the purchase of books and other types of instructional materials, 

I Frequently science and mathematics project directors fon*?ard on to us the comments 

■ ■ ■ ■. ■ ' ' ■ 

. j they receive as a direct outgrowth of curriculum information found in The International 

r Clearinghouse Reports that we publish. From these we have strong indications that 

.' i . ■ • .• ' ' ■ ■ . ■ - ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

i such information does have a major impact, even on the international scale on innova- 
'z ! .' ^ . ' . " ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ . " ' • ' ' ' ' . - 
I tive adoption. The project directors indicate that their products are given quite a 

■ " \ ■ , . ■ ' ■ 

I bit. of consideration by persons a great distances away and even in situations which 

: j they would not consider similar to those in which their staffs have been working or for 

■ * ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ' ' . ■• " ■ . ■ . ' ' ' ■ 

J^hich they had prepared the original materials . Certainly the interest expressed in 
5 materials which were shown as part of the exhibits at pur recent ICSU International 



i Conference on the Education of Teachers for Integrated Science^ with almost 200 

; persons from over 60 countries indicates a tremendous amount of interest in v;hat 

\ others are doing. It brought about open discussion of ho\Q materials can be modified 

I or adapted and eventually used in other situations. The large number of letters 

I and phone calls that we receive at The International Clearinghouse from literally 

[ all over the world ^ indicates that people do want to know more of what is happening 

; and the written word is certainly a valuable means of sharing ideas on innovative 

\ projects. 

\ .At the level of interpersonal communications there certainly is an effect on 

i the diffusion of innovative products and ideas by a variety of kinds of people. 

) Students must play a rple^ at least in their ovm school district^ when they appear 

i to be successful in their study and there appears to be some kind of direct correla- 

\ tion with work they have had or the kind of materials they have been using in a ! 

\ school system. Although student failures in educational programs may never be 

i . '■ ■ 

\ publicized there should be some V7ay to have such information fed directly back to 

! Otherwise 

I stop an apparently/successful project. 

I Teachers^ through their regional and national associations^ other\^?ise share ideas 

I and help to diffuse the use of numerous products. The journals wliich they have read 
;! and in which they write^ affect change a great deal By their discussions with fellow 
i teachers and their presentations at national/ regional and international meetings . 

i . — . . 

I they play a major informational role. The publisher representatives are an informa- 

■■■ 1 •' " . ' . ■ 

; I tional link in the chain that can contribute greatly to the diffusion process . The 

■I of . " 

I questions related to their own/evaluation of their products before sale is still an 

i Important issue however. There are many educators in' the field of science who feel 

' ■ ■ ■ "■ • • ■ . . ' ■. ■ ■ - 

I that the publishers have much more of a responsibility to show the value of their 

. i particular products and how they could best. fit into a school system than is presently j 

t " • ■ • . ■ . 
O presented . 
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Parents arad other community members^ unless really organized or as part of an 
advisory body to a school district, may have less effect on the school than they . 
think they have. Unless such individuals have gotten into a major issue, such as 
being either for or against a particular curriculum on an organized basis, or become 
members, of the local school board^ they have little impact, I'm afraid, on the in- 
novative ideas that go, on within the school's classrooms, .Tax support may be their 
( greatest contribution. . ' 

j Developers of materials and authors of products certainly must have a role 

; since they bring together or develop the ideas that will- later be used. Of 
I necessity these people have enough interest in their own product to see that it is 
; discussed at appropriate meetings and that information appears in the proper journals, 
i How often they can be truly creative, however, is an interesting question." 

Subject matter supervisors, and department chairmen frequently have the respon- 
r Sibil ity and the opportunity, to decide vjhich materials will be finally purchased, 
r They actually make, for all, practical purposes^ the final decision of the product 
; .purchas.es. They are influenced to some extent by their colleagues in the classrooms, 

but when requisitions are finally pulled together and put in the proper forms, its 
j at their level that the real decision is made,. Once a certain amount of money is 

allotted to them, they take the action, 
■ College method teachers who have close ties to the realities of classrooms through 

I the re gu tar supervision or direct involvement with school districts can have a major 
role to play, : If they are well Informed they can share many innovative ideas with 
their students who are the future decision makers. When they come into a situation 
v?here they are responsible they should at least have a better basis on which to make 
the proper choices. Also college methods teachers frequently write textbooks which, 
I when .studied by other groups, do influence the changes which may occur. Unfortunately 
f these sometimes are .'^after the fact" and cannot always be considered innovative. 
I At another level, the state departments of public instruction personnel can 




have an influence on diffusion by being avjare themselves of curricluar changes 
and then setting up the proper communication channels to supei-visors and school 
districts. Some states are much more effective in this than others and the 
personnel roles are frequently defined in different manners from one state to 
another. At one point many of them vjorking in science and mathematics v?ere 
heavily involved in the writing of proposals for the NDEA Act and other U. S, 
Office of Education grants funds. In this way they had a major role in the 
dissemination of innovative products and ideas. In other cases when financial > 
ties are not so directly involved they may be of less impact. 

Through U. S. Office of Education and National Science Foundation funds a 
number of specially trained personnel have become actively involved in producing 
informational centers that affect the diffusion of innovative products and ideas. 
Certainly the summer institutes for teachers have had a major impact on the fields 
of science and mathematics. At institutions where the staff really was actively 
involved in curriculum development or implementation^ the teachers were able to 
'gain and share considerable information. Also^ in institutions where large col- 
; lections of curricular materials and hard and soft ware have ;been collected^ there 
^ has been a great deal of visitation and conference-type operations that have dif- 
I fused infonnation on a large scale. An indication^ for instance^ of this would be 

; the large number of persons^ both domestic and foreign^ who visit the International 

j 

\ Clearinghouse just to see the science and mathematics curricular materials and to 

I work with them. >luch curriculum development work goes on at this .type of center. 

f ■ • '■ . ' * 

; Special field agent types) such as those who worked back in the middle 50 *s v;ith 

[ 

I the American Association for the Advancement of Science's "Study on the Use of Science 

I 

Counselors", had an impact on the diffusion of ideas and encouraged many spin-off projec 

I such as those of the Oak Ridge Traveling Labs, the NASA Spacemobiles and the state 

! . ■ ' ■ 

^'agencies that now have maintained after their original NDEA Act funds specially 

r ■ . ■ 

I ■ ■ ' • 

T: trained personnel to regularly interact with the school districts in consultative 



■ The leaders in professional associations certainly affect diffusion because 
they make decisions on what content goes in to the professional journals as well 
as what topics will be presented ?t regional, national and international conferences. 
Since these are major sources of information on innovative ideas these persons affect, 
either positively or negatively, the changes that will later occur. Also, through 
the selection of the caliber of person who will do the writing or the presenting 
of the information they indirectly deten-nine how v?ell it is received. 
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5.0 Character i stics of the Communications -Netv;Qr>cs :• 
. ^^hat are the communication mechanisms within the 
diffusion system that encourage or discourage 
the diffusion of innovations? 

The American Institutes of Research is attempting to 
locate and descrilpe all the educational products developed 
since I960, and to date, more than 1000 have so far been 
identified. The 3rd Edition (December' 1972) of the CEDaR 
(Council for Educational Development and Research) catalog 
is in two volumes^ totaling nearly 500 pages . The catalog 
is a compilation of select research and development programs 
and products from ten educational laboratories and nine uni- 
versity based research and development centers. The 1972 
Report of the International Clearinghouse on Science and 
Mathematics Curricular Developments consists of . 858 .pages of 
descriptions for only two subject areas. Typically, these- 
agencies do not list curricular studies nor educational products 
developed wholly by commercial publishing or equipment companies. 
Herein lies the communication problem. 

A curriculum project without a newsletter, and whose 
developers do not present and display materials at appropriate* 
state and 'national conventions, and whose authors do not write 
for professional education journals, and where the headquarters 
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staff does not answer inqviiries, might as well not exist. 

Even if a project staff does all of these things well it may 

still not be enough to insure widespread diffusion of their 

product. A forthcoming report from the ERIC Center for Science 

and Mathematics will show that with all the efforts over the. 

past decade to introduce better science into the elementary 

school less than eight per cent of children now in school come 

~ ' ■ iv 

-into contact with any of the innovative programs. 

Herron's study of "teachers of new secondary school 
science courses" led him to the hypothesis that "teacher per- 
ception of new course materials, their structure, goals, and 
basic philosophy, is a problem, that lies at the roots of re~ 
"sistance to curriculum change. Most- teachers are simply 
handed (in one form or another) the materials to teach, with 
little or no knowledge of the philosophical points of view 
upon which they are based. Hurd, with the support of private 

, 1. Herron, Marshall. "On Teacher Perception and Curriculum 
Innovation." Curriculum Theory Network , No. 7, 1971, 
. ■ p. 48-49 . . 

foundations, conducted a . series of two -month long summer in- 
stitutes for high school science teachers, over a fifteen-year 
period in which the major: focus was upon the rationale, goals, 

^' and learning assumptions implicit, in the "new*' science programs. 

■ Teachers selected for the program must have had five or more 
years of teaching experience, have been rated as outstanding 
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teachers by their administrators, and have had a high academic 
record and strong ba-ic preparation in one or more sciences. 
The purpose was to educate these teachers as .''change agents" 
and leaders for their owi community . Television, radio and 

2.- Hurd, Paul DeHart. vShell Merit Fellowship and Residency 
Programs at Stanford University, 1955-1-970. 



. newspaper items about each teacher were displayed in their home 
town area during the summer months to make the teacher conspicu 
ous and to provide an "aura of authority" . All the nation-wide 
curriculum projects provided pilot materials for use in the 

program sq. that the teacher could feel "ahead of the game". 

With these and other efforts we were able to stimulate apx^roxi- 
mately half of thjpsfe teachers to assume positive actions for 
curriculum reform in their schools. 

A .Harvard University team of researchers in a nation-wide 
' (700 colleges and universities) study sought to determine the 

■ ■ ■■ - - ■ ■ ■ ■ - ! , v.- ■ ■ ■ 

emphasis given to the "new" elementary and secondary school 
science programs in methods courses required for the certifica- 
tion of teachers. "From the . evidence it seems that the atten-- 
tion given to th^ new courses would have to be described, as • 
'introductory' or 'descriptive' rather than 'preparation for 
teachingl ... less than 10% of the .instructors devote intensive 
consideration to any one (of the programs) 

. 3 . .. Ne\A^ton, David E . and Watson, Fletcher G. The Research on 
Scienqe Education Survey. Cambridge: Harvard Graduate . 
Y:rnn . /School of Education, 1968; p. 62 . . " 
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There has been a resistance among the majority of 
science' educators to support the new curriculum programs be- 
cause. t?iey were not included in. the development process nor 
financiari'y supported to diffuse or implement them in schools • 

Subject matter supervisors ^(frequently general curriculum 
persons) early in the science reform movement got lost in the 
maze of nev; educational products. Take elementary science, 
for example; the following projects .were active during the 
peak of the reform: Si^PA, COPES, SCIS, ESSP E-SSP, ESS? 
(Utah), ESS, ID?/ ISES, IPI , MinneMAST,- SSCP, plus a Quanti- 
tative Approach in Elementary Science, the Webster College 
program, and others, not including nearly three dozen commer- 
cially produced programs. The supervisor ' s task is how to 
choose'the program that best meets the needs of his schools. 
Hurd described the rationale, goals , subject matter, course 
organization, teaching and learning demands and compiled a 
comprehensive bibliography on nearly all of the experimental 
science- curricula produced within the last 15 years. The 
intent was to .provide supervisors with a ''place to begin". 
The major criticism of the books (by the supervisors) is that 
the programs are not evaluated amd no ranking is provided as 
: to the ••best" to adopt. ^'^'^ . 

4. Hurd, Paul DeHart and Gallagher, James Joseph . New Directions 

for Elementary Science Teaching . Belmont, Calif . : \Wadsworth 
•Publishing Co., 1969. 

5. Hurd, Paul DeHart. New Directions in Teaching Secondary 

School Science . Chicago; Rand McNally and Co., 1969. 

6. . New Curriculum Perspectives for Junior 
High School Science . Belmont, Calif.: Wadsworth Pub- 

O . lishing Co., 1970. ^ ■ 



■ The communiGation chain or network for disseminating in- 
■ formation on educational products/ it seems , to. me, is yet to 
. be perfected.. The culture of schools seems not to encourage 
. change and thus there are f ew positive_ef forts' to seek out or 
try new programs. Schoor people rarely ccirry on a continuing 
' search for ways to impro^;je the effectiveness of education. 
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5.0 CharactG.ristics of the CormTiunication Network - 

It appears crucial that someone within a system believes 

that their role requires them to keep up with nev; developments 

in social studies education. Sometimes an indivi.dual teacher 

assvimes that function- Often, but not alv;ays, social . studies de- 

sl-W ]p>^Ftme headfii and supervisors perceive their role requirements 

to include reading journal articles^ publishers notices, and nev; 

books and attending local, staite or national meetings . If the 

c\re - 
individual^ v;ho ii^'- receiving messages from an outside netv.'ork, 

also believe they should .disseminate information they acquire to 

members of their system, then diffusion is likely- to take place . 

It appears that mass media channels are important for dis.semina- . 

ting information to this minority of peoi^le, but in turn they 

must pass their knowledge on to colleagues. , Opinion leaders 

without such sources of infoimiation will help to preserve the 

status quo. Diffusion also will not lt;ake place if v;ell informec3 . 

. innovators do not share their information with opinion Headers. 

Subject matter supervisors and department heads are most 

often the. key to. diffusion. If they receive information from. 

•external systems and disseminate it internally, then diffusion ^ 

. of innovations is likely to follow; However, if those key indi- . 

viduals do not exercise either retrieval or dissemination functions, 
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diffusion does not seem to result. As I traveled around the 

■ ' • ' OiP6) 

country presentinq Aip.erican Political Behavior. I v/as continuallv 

- - «. ' ^ ) 

str-uck . by the fact , that- sujpervisors and departnient heads had 
the greatest potential^fpr facilitating or inipeding diffusion. 
The iTiost innovative districts always had a good retriever- 

I disseminator as a supervisor or department head, and. the least 
innovative systems never did. Such people v*?ould cirrange for 
consultants like myself to meet the opinion leaders.. They v;ould 
brief me on the teachers' concerns and suggest what they thought 
■would be an appropriate strategy . They set up workshops and in- 
service meetings to create av;areness or to persuade. They put 
sample materials and descriptive brochures and articles in the 
hands of those who are influential in the adoption system. At 
the trial stage they provide the necessary supports to prevent 

■ discontinuance. 

Students are probably the most important to diffusion at ; 
the trial stage. If they provide positive feedback to the teacher 
who tries an innovation, and if they tell other students, teachers, 
-counselors, administrators and their parents about their positivb 
feelings toward an innovation, diffusion will take place. Con- 
versely/ a negative student response may dontribute greatly to dis- 
continuance. Teachers have a similar power. If they feel that 
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their trial v;as. not successful, they v;ili discontinue use of 
an innovation even though it has been purchased and must remain 
in their room. Teachers v;ho tell others of .-their positive or 
negative exx:>er iences with a trial have much influence in the 
diffusion or lack of diffusion of an innovation. If a pilot 
teacher for APB was in a particular district their attitude 
determined the v^illingness of other teachers to try the pro- 
gram. 

Publishers representatives are particularly important in 
informing, potential adopters v/ho are not retrieving information 

i ; " • ■ . . 

from the network among innovators. As a consultant \>!Qx]ii.D..9„. ^^ith 
publishers represe^itat ives^ I was of ten creating awareness in 
people who ]:iad never heard of "the new social, studies" programs. . 
The salesperson had often sent letter^s to all government teachers 
in the area ' inviting them to attend a '^pire.sentation on American 
Political Behavior. Sometimes they took me to meet individuals 
who bought other books from them, but who did not know about "the . 
new social studies. " - 

parents and other community members sometimes organize for 
the discontinuance of an innovation/ as has happened recently in 
several Indiana communities. I am not aware of instances in which 
they have been a positive force for change. 



Developers of raaterials and authors of mater ia Is^ who - have ' 
made themse.lves highly visible to- .teachers and who have raade 
efforts to personally meet oxDinion leader Sj facilitate diffus'ipn. 
The fact that so many peox^le felt they Tmov; Mehlinger and Patrick 
^resulted in many loeople being favorably disposed tov;ard their 
products. 

A few people I met had learned of APB or other new sodial 
studies projects from, college methods teachers. Most, however^ 
did not receive information through that channel either because 
they had not recently hn.d a methods course or because their . 
ji^rofessors did not . emphasize the nev; projects. This may be an 
underdeveloped resource ifor successful diffusion, or may simply 
not be an effective channel . 

State department and intermediate 'personnel also, do not " 
seem to be ma'jor channels for diffusion. In a few states they 
do influence state adoption policies and the development of 
curriculum, guides or they sponsor workshops . The potential 
adoxDter in the local school district rarely makes reference te- 
state personnel. 

Social studies field agents have been extremely effective 
in informing social studies teachers about innovations . .Many 
teachers who are pleased with the innovations they have., adopted 
report that they had not heard of the new program prior to the ' 



field agent's year of training. The field agents, seem to be 
instrumental in getting other members of their . departments to 
read journals andi to" attend prof essional meetings . In several , 
cases they'^have - initiated thP idea that the department conduct a 
re-examination. of their program. The field agents serve as 
channels for dissemination, supports in implementation, "and 
catalysts -in creating norms that are conducive to continual self 
renewal and innovation. 



5.0 'ClIAgACTORISTI TIE E CQ:-DrU[-?ICATIONS. NETWORK : ■ ARE TIffi COHMUI^ICATION . 

MECIIAlJilSHS WITHIN TiIE' DIFFUSION SYSTErfTllA^T ENCDUBAGE OR DISCOURAGE TliE 
DIFFUSION OF INNOVATION? 

5.1 Med i atQcl C onumxnicat ion s ^ 

5.11 \^hat role do journal articles, films, pampVtlets, books, curricalurp. 
guides'^ publishers noticeSj etc., pl^'^y in . the diffusion (both dis- 
setiiination and imp leinsnlation) of innovative 'ideas and products? 

I place a great deal of stress on the role of such mediated 
communications as journal articles, books and publisher ' s notices. With respect to 
journal articles I can cite the fact that by far the most significant coinmunication 
that I- conveyed to various social studies teachers in several schools sitviated in 
four Central American countries was the April, 1970 issue of Social Educ a tion , which 
featured reviev/s of 26 social studies projects. It is difficult for those of us v?ho 
spend Bios t of our time within the United States to appreciate the sense of academic 
and i.ntelluctual isolation felt by teachers in schools located outside th.e United 
States. Information about nev? programs v/as an eye opener for many of these teachers. 
This experience was replicated when I had occasion to/consult with various Department 
of Defense schools in Okinav7a and Japan in 1971. I recall especially one -elementary 
■school principal who was very much intrigued by the journal articles;: Publicity 
blurbs and my oxm evaluative infoiTiTiat ion. about the MACOS program. She even went so- 
far as to make a formal request that a person from the Educational Development -Center 
be .invited to conduct an in-service workshop in Japan, Unfortunately, there -was a 
major shift in personnel and assignments shortly after this request was made and it 
was never implemented, . 

Another example, also in a cross-cultural setting, which highlights the im- . 
portance of written coinmunication occurred in consulting V7ork with the Ministry of 
Education in Thailand, In the course of an extensive studjr of secondary education;. 
In that country, we established several subgroups which were to address themselves . 
- to such topics as the history of education in' Thailand , thci^social foundations of 
Thai education, the secondary school curriculum, arid, the relation of the scliools^^^ t^^^^^^ 
ipbwer .hee<}s ^^J:-, Particularly with respect : bp the curriculum subgroup; I- re^^^^ 



one highly .pl;.^cecl. of f icial* ^Jithin the Ministry prepared a preliminary draft that 
was almost, a replication of the inain ideas in the veil-publicized iVnierican Educa-- 
tional Policie'S Commission publication Education for All Aniericj.n Youth .. Of course, 
one can readily question the wlsdora or appropriateness of such \cholesale transfer , 
but the essential fact still remains: - Such v;rit;tGn coimnunicatlon do indeed exert 
a power fill influence on curriculum builders . \ ; 

• 5 * 2 In t er p e r s on a 1 C omrnun i c a 1 1 on. s 

5.21 What r-olcs do the follov7ing persons play in the diffusion of innova- 
tive products and ideas? 

(1) .. Students - Sometimes a very significant role --especially in 
the case of student teachers (See iny conuiient sunder 4.5) 

(2) Teachers - Here I would judge that the role of the teachers is 
more . apparent V7hen they are blockers of proposed innovation then when they are 
originators of innovatj.ve ideas, A basis for this generali?:ation Is simply a look 

at the 26 projects surveyed in Social Education , In general^ teachers vjere not tlie " 
prime originators in niost of these projects. But they certainly do play a signxfi- 
cant negative role if they are opposed to the implementation of any one of these, ^' 

(i.) Publisher representatj.ves (textbook salesmen) - Given the nature 
of our^ economic system and they way in which commerical goods are distributed / I 
would have to" place a great .deal of .significance on the role of publisher representa- 
tives, A particularly appropriate example here is the Minnesota Project Social - 
Studies. Many of lis who inquired about the progress of this project during the 
1960's were resigned to. the fact that \7e-- would not get any substantive materials 
■oh the project, from the original developers. Nov; that it has "gone commercial" 

the publishers are flooding the schools and convention display booths with their 

■products, . ■ -.^ ■ , ■ ■: , . :■• . , \ ... :l '. . ■ 

' . ■ other :commxmity members - No data. 
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(5) lOevclopers of inatcrials and authors of products - I would 
identify these as the most signif icaril: factors iai the entire: diffusion process. 
Not only must they be competent enough to produce theoretically and practically 
viable curriculum materials , but* their active participation in demonstrating and 
describing their products provides the single most effective king of salesaienship 
that could be attached to any innovntive pro ject . 

(6) Subject matter super\risors and department chairmen -- No data 
available. " 

(7) College methods teachers - Recognizing that my ■ response may 
be biased in view of my position, I still feel that these individuals do indeed 
play a highly significant role. Several times my students have expressed genuine 
surprise (and even appreciation) in finding out about curriculum projects that they 
would not have learned about, or vrould not likely learn about, by means other tlian 
the methods courses, I should like to make another observation.. I am not so naive 
as to assume that all of the new ideas that are dispensecl to students in methods 
course inevitably and immediately find expression in their student teaching. But 
an interesting phenomenon is the "hanging fire" affect that some- of these nev7 ideas 
have. Many of my students have said that they did not" incorporate much of what they 
were exposed to in methods courses because the student teaching situation in which 
they found themselves, xras not conducive to such innovation. But they expressed a 
strong desire to try out these new materials and approaches once they v^ere on. their 
o\m in their teaching jobs. '. 



(8) In one particular ■ crtse (concerninf; The social studies .coordiiintor" 
for tlie State of Michigan) the impact of State DcpartTiTent of Education personnel 
has been substantial. In. this instance the person holding the leading, Gocial 
studies position in the department also vias in on some of the dcvelopinent phases 
and early training workshops for the Taba program in elementary social studies. 

As a result he held several training sessions v?ith various school persomiel through- 
out tlie state over a period of two or three years. There is 'no doubt in niy. mind 
that the impact of these training sessions has been felt tlirou?:hout the state to 
a much greater degree than it vjould have been had this particular person not been 
-involved in the Taba prograan. I recogni^ie, of course, that this is a special 
situation and happens to represent a coincidence of positioii and previous experiences. 
But I think it is reasonable to infer that other State Department personnel V7ho 
have had close experience v;ith other programs are in a similar position to do an 
effective job of diffusi'^n, 

(9) Specially-trained personnel *- I shall J.irait" iny rema?:ks here to 
summer institute directors and specifically^ to those vjho have directed workshops 

in economic education sponsored in part by 'the Joint Council on Economic Lducation. 
Having been a director of three consecutive such workshops, I can say, on the basis 
of experience, that this position enabled me to diffuse a considerable amount of 
informat ion, materials, and new points of view concerning the teaching of econanics. 
(Here again I am not so naive as to assume that diffusion has necessarily resulted 
in implementation in the classroom.) Aside from the usual units of work and. other 
materials prepared by teachers in these v7orkshops, there was also the spin-off of 
a high school textbook in economics co-authored by the workshop director and two of, 
the economists who were also staff members of the workshop. Although the workshops 
.were held in the New England area, the subsequent textbook that emerged was used 
(albeit not in treiTiendous numbers) in other geographic parts of the U.S. and was. on 
the. state adoption list in Texas. v _ 

(10) '. Leadership in Professional Associations - A very decisive role is : 

O . /; ■ , ■ .v,:;'-,-. , . •,■■■,.'„ ; ■..■•;•:: 

s]X]]Lyed by leaders . in professional .a the, diffusion process . Aside f rom . 
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thc ilomal kinds of r^rogram meetings which are a nozToal part of professional 
organizations", ^^^o^^^Cii-" highly valuable coniniunicat ion "network is- tlie infonnai 
contact that takes place at these professional meetings. Here again I have heard 
about teachers in the field T;\Tho v;'ent back to the classroom and carried out some 
innovative program follov/ing their conversations, with individuals who were associ- 
ated, with the production of such materials. 

. Another important conminication medium at these meetings is the infomal 
evaluations which people who have been associated V7ith various projects make of 
the deficiencies comiected vrith their project or somebody else's. These inforaal 
evaluations are highly valuable and sometimes are more realistic and honest than 
those that appear in print. 
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5..p CHARACTERISTICS OF Til CO l^H-rUKI CA TIONS KE TWORK:' ^fflAT ARE THE .COf^JNICATION 
MECMNTSHS "WITHIN Tuf ""DIFFUSION SYSTEM THAT HNCOURAGK 'Um DIFFUSION OF IN- 
KOVATION? ' 

5 . 1 Med iated Coriiriunlca tlons 

5.11. V.'hat role do journal articles j films » pjimphlcts > books, curriculum 
guides, publishers noticeSj etc\ j play iir the ■ diffusion (both dis-- 
semination and impleraei^tation) of inriovative ideas and products? 

' ■ Among universit}' personnel these all mean quite a lot, but aiuong pub^i.ic 

school personnel not- much, I think. 

5 , 2 Interpersonn el Conmiunications 

.5.12 Wliat roleJ3 do the follov;ing . persons play in the dif fusion of in- 
• novative products and ideas? 

' ■ ■ .1 

Students — very little, really not buch' 
■ Teachei's — some, but not. much ' 
Publishers representatives, — really not much, I found most 
publishers representatives know very little about their ovm products in 'acadeniic 
terras such, as learning theory, rationale, place in the curriculum, etc.j and 
practically nothing at all about other products 

Parents and other Community members a small amount 
Developers of materials and Authors of products— probably has 
the most influence of any source in the dissemination of their products. 

Subject matter supervisors and Department chairmen — - very little 
. influence from my experience, but a little more than teachers and students 
College methods supervisors — some are quite influential 
State department- and intermediate personnel — can be quite 
' influential . ' , ' . 

■Specially-trained personnel —probably the most potent and in- 
fluential source of diffusion " 

- Leadership in professional associations — for those who attend 
meetings it is a powerful source of dissemination . 
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GHARACTiaisYics 0? 7I1V cg;.:;u?;i^:a7zc;:3 ketv/oiikj viiat Ai r n\t cc^/i/unicaticm 

l^I.ai,.ljI3^:3 ..ITcUU THl DIFFUilC':? SYSTIW TiiAT MiCCUnAGl OH D;.3C0^i^;0i THE 
DIFFUSION Or Ii^hOVATICN? 1 

Media t(d Corr.viuniCc'i f.Sonn 

i3#li irhcjt xolv vo 3c;urn?.i r^::t5clf»s^ f51nr.t p:5r.ph).ctr>5 booksj curriojlum 
cufLdcsjj pjbli'^i:ci-i noiiccriy ctc«, p?.^:y in vhc- C'Hf.icion {both dio- 
si.rr.inci-cicn iii;U icplUiJ-. ntation) ot f.nnovr?tivc ids:.3 .imd produc::sV 

^Ihp rolfis vsr/^ thf critical factor scaiis to ric to hinge on thf- 
oxtfriit of rh< autiii.ucG. !'x>st advcr'i :;cx-s anticijiate shout I 
rc-aponoo pir iOO irriorts* Thua, :;uiuratiou ecJvort-iriing in 
popuUir -rcochrr fVvviociicaXs is likely to be for rx>re effectiv^o 
than a l^OOO p:\f:c:e direct mjiiI5-ng- oi^ a- Journal ox^tlcSc in 
ft journal to v;l:ir:h ft:-.'; scriools subscribe* 
5.2 IntcrporTional ^^o;":7n4nicatlunG 

So'il V;h3t roles iir) -ho icilovdny persons pl-^y in "Avj d:lffu<jion of 
innovative prcjducts tind ideas? 

Students {cl:iidren cind youno people in public schools) very lictlc. 
Teachers « Cm\ pioy vf*ry ir/iportont roles but iriiiit bo trcincu 
to do so* 

Riblishcrs rops • I believe the singularly ivoot rffcclive mU^ 
Pc:rc'nta/corv:uni-iy nt iiib^; ra * not nuch 

Deveiop'iri^ of raatcriril^ ond, authors • Thrsc people- rorlly play 
rriuch of a role in the diffur>i3n Gystca* .v»y cxprrionce ?.i!cc]ost3 
thBt th.ey arr^- neithcrr •irainc-d for nor have Iho tiiT^r for the 
cnonr.ous contact tcsk thnt diffuoiQn cionc-ndoo 

Subject rno-':rGr supcrvicors and departr.cnt chairir,r.n (in f;ubl-ic 
schools) rlay a very iiq;ortc:nt role ^ pcrh^ip:; nc)?! to tho 
publisher *o repo 

CollccG nrthoda t^is^chcrs* Thf potential is hiv))^ in cCxir-lity^ 

their role is no-: irx.cdiatt:y full but as Ihcy ccvcicp b cndre , 
of lcno;'/lcdo::bic teachers^ -ilicy have a s"rc:ng lonf3-iaj>ting vffcctd 

Steto dop.irT:atnt c.nd S.n:?.rncrii<M.t pcrconncl* . Vhe role ,''.nd offf.ct" 

varies* In s'^r.tctj v;ith cipocilically dcs5.rjnetcd subjtxt-orif.nted 
! supervisors v/bo havt- tics with funding cjilars^ off'|ct3 c^n bo 

scroncj* In sj.ircs v/i-,h QC-ni r£ iista* effects vvo rcducccl rirrkpcly. 

Sperciairy*tra5nf d pt:ri:ion5o '/he problf w !ure- i lhat hiv< .^.ro 
tjot many cf thwj. T\\cy arc eff^.ctivQj buc their total contacts 
are liird vOd» ' 

Leadrrsh.ip in Piofcssionai Associations (rrofcsr^ional Meetings) 
Strong ctftctp lin;iu.d audience** In couf.xd}^ ihv c,ud*Jtnc<^ is 
cupportivo of innovative ^fforis* Th^ris is. a s<:Cond problem 
v/nich has vo do with the coinpei-cncc- level nfiG-dcd and -.he roivard 
provided* 1 have founci that v;i^hout adocuate support^ the most' 
zealous and dedicated are not sblc to affort to invest large 
portions of their effort in tiiis direction. 
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5. THE COMMUNICATIONS NETOORK 



The interpersonal is more powerful than the mediated • but it is severely 
limiting. 

Journal articles have almost no impact except: 

(1) getting developers invitations for personal appearances, and 

(2) getting fugitive materials a limited circulation. . 

Publishers blurps are probably more effective than journal articles. 
They need some sort of salience to get thera to stand out from 'the raass 
of mailed advertisement. 

Personal contact V7ith the developer: 

(1) gives teachers status, 

(2) produces an effective affinity in teachers for the materials independent 

of the content, and 

(3) the quality of contact is important.. Teachers turn off developers if 

they perceive them as condescending or as coraing from the "tower" 
with the message. 

Contact by' publishers representative is povrerful as a. follow-up to other 
contacts. 

■ * - . ' ■ ' 

State social studies supervisors can get current projects exposure even 
in remote areas where they would not othen-^ise hear of it. 

Dissemination should be part of initial conceptualisation of curriculum. 

It may be necessary to adjust to publisher's needs by not abandon basic 
ideas such as flexibility^ modularism, etc. 

Some people disseminate (glut the channels with stuff) but fail to diffuse. 
The latter means to find out v;hat specific audiences need and provide 
precise materials. It may be as much an error^ to give a client too much 
materials as it is to give him too little. (This idea froia the Education 
Infomation consultant materials developed at Far V.-est Lab.) 
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5.0 Characteristics of the Communications network : What are the conmunlcation 
iDechan|.sxns within the diffusion system that encourage or discourage the 
diffusion of innovation? 

5#1 Obviously one must have knowledge of an innovation before one can 

consider it for adpption. Formal mediated coinmunications, however, are 
usually only low level cursory descriptions, advertisements, and 
propaganda about innovations. 

5.2 There is some evidence from the High School Geography Project and from 
Econ 12 that those persons writing letters of inquiry to the project 
and the project field-test teachers played major roles in diffusion of 
In'formation about these curriculum products* 

Of all the potential diffusers, to me the most significant ones 

■ ' -v .j , ■ ■ ...... 

in order of importance are: 1) curriculum developers, 2) publishers 

representatives, 3) presenters at professional meetings, 4) school 

district subject matter supervisors^ 5) teachers. 



